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toleration of Christianity was dealt with, not from a juridical, but
from a political, point of view. The Christians' hostile attitude to
the State was regarded as judicially well-established. But this
attitude as such was not punished, and the authorities gave every
Christian who was denounced the opportunity of giving evidence
to the contrary by offering sacrifice before the statue of the em-
peror* Only when he would not obey the order to sacrifice, and
thereby violated the reverence due to the majesty of the Empire
and its tutelary gods, was he condemned to death.
Since, then, the State did not seek out the Christians, the
Christians remained tolerated, and they made the fullest use of
this situation: their uncommonly successful expansion, whether
we reckon it in time or by its extent, affords clear evidence of this.
Official action was only taken against the Christians when special
provocation so roused popular feeling that it resulted in definable
charges against definite persons: granted that those who made
accusations were sometimes raving mobs who with howls of
execration at last dragged the mishandled victim of their frenzy
before the tribunal. The Christians vainly asked again and again
that their legal position should be made clear, demanding proof of
the atrocities or other crimes attributed to them by the populace.
The authorities, as far as we can see, took no steps in the matter,
and they likewise studiously avoided all discussion of religious
questions. They were not conducting religious prosecutions, but
using their powers to secure tranquillity, and punishing the
provocative disloyalty of those who refused to offer sacrifice.
Whoever offered sacrifice returned home unmolested, and the
officials did not concern themselves with his Christian beliefs
or his previous activities.
We hear repeatedly that special Imperial edicts had prohibited
the profession of Christianity. But we never hear that these edicts
had made it the duty of the officials to stage Christian persecutions.
These edicts then were only repetitions of Trajan's directions.
And the manner in which they were carried out was left as before
to the political judgment of the provincial authorities. About the
year 215 the famous jurist Ulpian prepared a collection of such
anti-Christian edicts, not of course with an antiquarian or histori-
cal interest, but in order to clarify criminal procedure by system-
atization of the law1. As may be readily understood, this collect-
ion has perished without leaving a trace. But we have preserved
in Eusebius2 two Imperial edicts which deal with the Christian
question in a manner that departs so widely from the uniform
1 Lactantius, Div. Inst. v, u, 19. 2 Hist* EccL iv, 9 and 13,